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CHILDHOOD OF JESU 


« Our Saviour was a lovely child, 
Obedient, gentle, meek, and mild ; 

’ His parents’ joy, and chief delight, 
As good alone as in their sight. 





Ii 
S. 


With doctors wise, at twelve years old, 
He sat, and all their questions told ;— 
The Jews his wisdom, wondering, saw, 
That one so young should know their law. 
But though his words were counted wise, 
His parents he did not despise ; 

And never oncé to mind delayed, 

But cheerfully their will obeyed. 


And thus in favor he did grow, 
With God above, and man below ;— 
In spirit strong, with wisdom filled, 
God’s grace upon him now distilled. 
Luxe ii. 40—52. 


The above is a page taken from the 4th number of 
Newcomb’s Picture Stories, Scripture Series. These 
books contain a picture on every page, with a few verses 
explanatory of the picture. The pictures are colored. 
They are designed to supersede the English colored 
Toys, which are regarded as of an objectionable char- 
acter. The number from which this page, is taken is 
entitled “ The Saviour.” There are three previous Nos. 
published, viz. The Creation; The Sabbath; and “ The 
Fall.” A miscellaneous series is also in preparation. 
They are published by Mr. D. H. Williams,. Water St. 
Boston. 








NARRATIVE. 








AUNT PHEBE’S TEA PARTY. 

‘We are all here, Aunt Phebe, every one,” 
said a merry rosy faced little girl. ‘* Mother, 
said she did not know whether you invited Josy, 
but he wanted to come so much she sent him 

, too—but if he is troublesome, nurse will take 
him home again.” ‘ You are all welcome, my 


children,” replied Aunt Phebe, and little Josy 

climbed up on her Jap, to give her a scotch kiss, 

and show her his “ pitty new sues.” ‘* Where 

are your cousins, Fanny?’ asked Aunt Phebe, 

of the first speaker. ‘* Aunt Morton, could not 
get them ready to come with us, but there they 
are now ”—and the whole troop of children ran 
into the hall, to greet the new comers. Aunt 
Phebe loved children, and she invited all the lit- 
tle ones in the neighborhood, to drink tea with 
her once a week. Here was Emily, and Sarah, 
and Lizzie, and Cornelia Morton, little Josy, 
and Jane, and Fanny, and William, and Henry 
Willing. Then there was Margaret, and Anne, 
and Emma, and George Worthington, besides 
many more. ‘They had a fine play in Aunt 
Phebe’s garden, and in a beautiful baby-house 
she had made for them ; a real house in the gar- 
den, furnished all complete. When they were 
tired of play, Aunt Phebe called them to tea— 
and she was so kind, as to have the table laid 
under a beautiful bower, and the roses and wood- 
bine twined together, ran over it and looked like 
crowns of flowers, upon the little girls’ heads, 
as they sat at tea. Aunt Phebe had before her, 
a large dish of Strawberries and Cream, and 
there was plenty for all, even to little Josy. 
The children were very happy, and eaid very 
often, **Oh!,Aunt Phebe, how kind you are, 
and how sweet the roses smell,” and then when 
the wind blew the rose leaves into the dish of 
Strawberries, little Josy said, ‘*see Aunt Phebe, 
the roses want some,” and all the children laugh- 
ed. Oh! what amerry little group they were— 
after tea Aunt Phebe put on Josy’s hat and mit- 
tens, and Fanny called nurse to take him home. 
When he was gone, Aunt Phebe took them all, 
into the parlor, and she sat down to the Piano, 
and played a beautiful hymn for them, and taught 
them to sing it. It was ‘‘ Jerusalem, my happy 
home.” Then Fanny put Aunt Phebe’s chair 
in the middle of the room, and ranged seats for 
them all,in front of her. They crowded as 
close to Aunt Phebe as they could get; for they 
loved her dearly, and she had a lap full of arms, 
and if she had had a dozen laps, there would 
have been enough arms to fillthem. ‘I am go- 
ing to tell you something children,” said she,— 
‘¢what shall it be?” ‘*A story, a story, Aunt 
Phebe,” they all shouted. ‘Very well, then,” 
said Aunt Phebe, ‘you may call it a story.” 
“There was once a great wilderness, where 
men, women, and children were travelling, and 
beyond the wilderness, was a beautiful garden. 
Among the travellers, were three little boys. 

One day a kind friend, invited them to a place, 
where a great many little children were assem- 
bled, and he told them all, he wanted to show 
them something—so he took them out, and they 
saw two roads in the wilderness—one had beau- 
tiful flowers growing in it, and they heard peo- 
ple laughing, and music which came from that 
direction; besides it was covered with smooth 
green turf, and looked very easy travelling ; but 
he told them, it led to a great pit, that had no 
bottom, and whoever walked there, would fall 
into it, for it was covered, so that they could not 





see it. Then while they were looking—a big 
black bear came out of the wceods, and ran 


away with somebody out of the road; and the 
laughing changed to groans, and the music to 
sorrow— one of the three little boys turned very 
pale, and looked at the other road. Then the 
kind friend showed it to them, but it was narrow, 
and rocky; and there were no flowers there, 
but if they listened attentively, they heard such 
sweet music as they never heard before, and it 
was fragrant, like the breath of flowers. Then 
their friend said, it would lead them to that beau- 
tiful garden, they had heard of. The little boys 
asked if the black bear would come in that road; 
and their teacher said no! and while they look- 
ed, they saw a beautiful being all in white, and 
he seemed so loving and so good, that the chil- 
dren wished to see more of him, but he led one 
out of that road, by the hand, and they vanished 
from their sight. Then they heard sweet music, 
like harps, and the fragrance seemed greater. 
When they had looked a great while, their friend 
said, “now my children, which of these roads 
will you walk in?” Some said, they wanted first 
to go a little way where those beautiful flowers 
were, and then they would come back, but the 
teacher told them, the bear might carry them 
away any moment, after they once set their feet 
in that road. Then a little boy said,—*‘t Oh! 
dear sir, I want to walk in the narrow path, but 
the way is too hard, unless somebody will help 
me.” Then his friend said—‘“ there is one who 
will help you, for he loves you, and he lives in 
the beautiful garden, but“once he came into this 
wilderness, and was a little child, and then the 
wicked people who walk in the other road threw 
him to the big bear, and he let them ; so that the 
bear should never hurt those, who love him—for 
we all did belong to that bear, till he paid our 
price, by giving himself, and now we belong to 
him; for he has bought us with his blood, and 
he calls us in the narrow way. He also has 
provided for us, so that we can be strengthened, 
and not be wearied, nor stumble on the rocks, 
and the longer we walk there, the easier it will 
be. The flowers that grow on the other road, 
are not sweet; but full of thorns, and the mo- 
ment you touch them, they wither. But you 
smell how sweet it is here, though you see no 
flowers; but if you walk there wherever you 
tread, roses and lilies grow under your feet. 
Then the three little boys took hold of hands, 
and their friend led them to him, who had bought 
them ; and he took them in his arms, and bless- 
ed them, and set them in the way, and they found 
all true that their teacher told them, and after a 
while the beautiful being took one of them away 
to the garden, and the other two pressed on- 
ward more vigorously, hoping soon to join him— 
‘¢ Now my children tell me what this means.” 

Fanny. ‘‘The broad road is the way that 
leads to death, the way of sin.” 

Emma. ‘The narrow road is the way that 
leads to life.” 

William. ‘*The kind friend was a Sunday 
School teacher.” 

Anne. ‘+The black bear, was death!”— 
‘‘why didn’t he come in the narrow way, Aunt 
Phebe? for good people. die, as well as others.” 

Aunt Phebe. Death is not terrible to them,. 








Anne, but comes like an angel to take them 
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home. But, my little girl, theré are no good 
people, we are all wicked, and the only good- 
ness we have, is Christ’s goodness put on us like 
a covering.” 

George. ‘The friend who died for them was 
the Lord Jesus.” 

Cornelia. ‘The strength given was the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Aunt Phebe. ‘“*And what made the flowers 
grow under their feet?” 


**T don’t know, Aunt Phebe,” said Maryaret. |i 


Aunt Phebe. ‘Because the path of duty is 
sweet to us, when God gives us grace to walk in 
it. ‘Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.’ Now kiss me, my dears, 
you must go home.” “ And will you talk to us 
again, Aunt Phebe, next time we come.”” The 
little group, after some trouble, found their own 
bonnets and shawls, and I hope went away, to 
seek Him who carries the lambs in His bosom. 

[Episcopal Recorder. 














SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN AND WINTER. 

Janette ran out into the garden in chase of a 
yellow butterfly. It was a fine May morning, 
and she ran about till she was weary. When 
she came in she was delighted with the singing 
of the birds and the bright sunshine and the fra- 
grance of new blown flowers. Her mother re- 
minded her of her obligations to God for giving 
her senses to enjoy such pleasure, and then giv- 
ing her such objects to gratify her senses. And 
to impress the lesson more deeply, she read to 
her, out of an English magazine for children, the 
following address to the seasons. 

** Well, Spring! what have you got to say, 
with your fresh green leaves and grateful breezes? 
We are very glad to see you, and heartily bid 
you welcome; for you make the world a very 
pleasant place tolive in. What have you to say, 
Spring? what have you to say?” 

*¢ It was not I, but God, who made the world 
so pleasant as itis. He formed the green leaves, 
and sent abroad the grateful breezes, and~ beau- 
tified the earth. All this he has done to make 
you happy; therefore you ought to love him, to 
obey him, to praise him, and to magnify his name 
forever.” 

** Well, Summer! what have you to say, with 
your fragrant flowers, your singing birds, your 
bees, and your butterflies? What should we do 
without you?’ If your sun did not shine on the 
earth, and light up the heavens, we should not be 
so well off as we are. What have you to say, 
Summer? what have you to say?” 

‘It is not my sun that shines on the earth, and 
lights up the heavens. I never yet made a fra- 
grant flower, a singing bird, a bee, or a butterfly. 
God made them all, in his wisdom and goodness ; 
therefore you ought to look up to him, and to 
love him, to obey him, to praise him, and to mag- 
nify his name forever.” 

** Well, Autumn! what have you to say, with 
your ripe clustering fruits and golden grain? 
Even the green leaves of spring and the fair 
flowers of summer would be of little value to us, 
if we had neither orchards nor corn-fields! _We 
owe you much, Autumn! Do you not think so? 
What have you to say, Autumn? what have you 
to say?” 

“Owe me much! you owe me nothing. 
There is not a ripe pear or apple on the trees ; 
not a single yellow ear of corn in the wheat- 
field, but it is the gift of God. Itis God alone 
who gives seed-time and harvest. He crowns 
the year with his goodness, his paths drop fat- 
ness. Ps. Ixv. 11. To him, then, your thanks- 
giving should be offered. You ought to love 
him, to obey him, to praise him, and to magnify 
him forever.” 

«Well, Winter! we have come to you at last. 
What have you to say? If your sharp frosts did 
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air, and if your fleecy snows did not protect the 
seeds, and render the ground more fruitful, we 
should be sadly off. Few things are more pleas- 
ant than a fine, dry, frosty morning ; so we would 
not part with you, Winter, on any account. 
You have done much for us, “What have you to 
say, Winter? what have you to say?” 

‘**I have done nothing at all for you, therefore 
you need not thank me. If God had not sent 
the sharp frosty air, you would never have felt 
it. If God had not sent the flaky snow, you 
would never have seen it. If you feel grateful 
for the winter season or the summer, the spring 
season or the autumn, God alone deserves your 
thanks. You are bound to love him, and to 
magnify him forever !” 

You see, then, that Spring, Summer, Autumn 
and Winter declare God’s goodness, and proclaim 
that ‘the Lord is a great God, and a great King 
above all gods.” Ps. xcv. 3. And the Bible 
tells us, in addition, that though ‘all have sin- 
ned, and come short of the glory of God,” 
Rom. iii. 23, yet is there a way of escape for us ; 
for ‘Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” 1 Tim. i. 15. ‘Thus have we before 
us continual proofs of God’s mercy for time and 
eternity. If, then, we forget the Father of mer- 
cies, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, every green 
leaf of spring, every flower of summer, every 
fruit of autumn, every flake of snow in winter, 
and every part of the Bible are witnesses 
against us. 

The leaves of spring, the blooming summer flower, 

The fruit of autumn, and stern winter’s snow, 

Are proofs of heavenly wisdom, love and power, 

That God has spread before mankind below. 

O, let us read, then, in his holy word, 

How Jesus Christ our sins and sorrows bore ; 

That we may know and msgnify the Lord, 

And love, and fear, and trust him, and adore. 
[ Youth’s Friend. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

POOR, BUT HAPPY.--Cuar. LH. 
“ Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh! death.” 
“Youth and the opening rose, 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at thee—thou art not of those 
That wait the ripened bloom to seize thy prey.” 
We will now in our narrative pass over a few 
years and meet our friends again, placed in a far 
different situation from that in which we left 
them, in our first chapter. ' But two we miss, 
which then were bright and happy; two which 
then we deemed much more likely to have lived 
until the present, than other members of the 
family who were of feeble constitutions. But 
they were early called from a life of sin, trouble, 
and disappointments, to wear in heaven a crown 
of never ending glory. 
The declining health of the two eldest daugh- 
ters, rendered it necessary for Mr. Gordon to 
remove to aclimate more conducive to the health 
of the invalids. They left their home, their only 
home, endeared to them by the fact of its being 
their parents, who hed long been removed from 
them by death. But necessity compelled them 
to remain in » where Catherine welcomed 
the angel of death, as a reliever of her distress, 
and as a conductor for her into the land of rest. 
The resigned and happy spirit of Louisa enabled 
her to bear this with much more fortitude than 
could have been expected of one so young, and 
in her circumstances, but it was a death-blow to 
her shattered constitution. Ere that week was 
closed, the sisters were reunited in the world 
above, never again to be separated. The bereft 
family traced their steps homeward, and in a 
short time were on their way to Illinois, where 
Mrs. Gordon’s sister resided. 








not destroy thousands of insects, and purify the 


tant epoch which occurred in this history, which 
I have forgotten tu relate. Henry continued to 
write for the paper before alluded to, and in the 
course of a year received his compensation which 
amounted to about forty dollars, he having re- 
ceived $1,00 for each article which proved ac- 
ceptable, by means of which he was enabled to 
have an operation performed upon his limb, 
which was severely painful, but he endured it 
with the greatest composure possible. 

This contented and peaceful family removed 

to Vandalia. Henry took charge of a large 
school in the same place, furnishing him with a 
means of support. Mary married a minister of 
a most exemplary character, while her parents 
found a quiet home, near both of their surviving 
children. A few years after the Gordons had 
resided in Vandalia, I saw a letter written from 
Mrs. Abbet, (Mary Gordon, that was,) in which 
she speaks of her pleasant situation, rendered 
more so, by the short distance separating her 
from her father and mother.” They were well, 
and grateful to providence for granting to them 
‘a home free from anxieties, and near a church, 
where they seemed to meet the spirits of their 
loved children, though separated from them. 
My story is before the readers of “* The Youth’s 
Companion.” May they derive improvement 
from every vicissitude of this life, and at last find 
such a home, as the two sisters did, who were 
** poor, but happy.” C. E. A. 











MORALITY. 


EVIL COMMUNICATION CORRUPTS GOOD 
MANNERS. 
The ill effects of bad company are proved 
alike by children and adults. Corruption of 
mind and manners may be traced to this simple 
cause; and if we wish to be good, we must make 
choice of moral companions. Custom and hab- 
it become a sort of second nature, and familiari- 
ty with the wicked soon disarms us of all horror 
for sin. 
It is this knowledge that makes good parents 
so particular with regard to their children’s as- 
sociates, and that induced Mr. Wilmot to pro- 
hibit his sons from forming any intimacy ‘with 
the high-born ycung Courtneys, their schoolfel- 
lows and nearneighbors. Everard and William 
did not see any reason for this injunction, or did 
not choose to see it, and frequently solicited 
their father to allow them to accept the repeated 
invitations of Augustus and Marmaduke Court- 
ney, or to permit them to bring them home to 
tea. Mr. Wilmot was inexorable to all their en- 
treaties, or merely replied in those brief but un- 
answerable words, ‘“‘ Evil communication cor- 
rupts good manners.” 
One day in particular, Everard and William 
endeavored to move his determination. Mr. 
Wilmot was writing a business letter, and his 
children dared not interrupt him, but stood on ei- 
ther side his chair, with anxious faces, watching 
the motion of his hand, as it traced the charac- 
ters on the paper. At last, the epistle was con- 
cluded, and duly folded, sealed, and directed ; 
and then, and not till then, Mr. Wilmot observ- 
ed his children, and struck with a certain im- 
portance in their looks, asked what they wanted. 
“« Why, dear papa,” said Everard, ‘* you know 
this is a beautiful day, and a country excursion 
would be so pleasant.” 
*¢ And so healthy, dear papa,” said William; 
‘Sand we.are both invited to go as far as the Old 
Tower, and that will be so pleasant.” 
‘“‘ And it is a fishing party, and Augustus and 
Marmaduke will lend us their tackle,-and teach 
us to angle,” rejoined Everard. ‘“ Dear papa, 
pray let us go.” 
‘Everard, I neither like your company nor 
intended diversion ; fishing is a prohibited amuse- 
ment, the Courtneys prohibited companions.” 
‘But why? dear papa,” replied Everard; 





I should before this have mentioned an impor- 


“you let us keep company with Edward Gra- 
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ham, whose father is not half so rich; and, in- 
deed, Augustus and his brother are very clever, 
and are at the head of their class; and you like 
clever boys. Besides, their father is an Earl’s 
son, and will be an Earl himself, when his elder 
brother dies.” 

‘¢ Rank, Everard, only makes ill conduct more 
conspicuons. The Courtneys may be rich boys, 
and clever boys, but they are not good boys; 
and if I were to suffer you to keep company 
with them, they would soon make you as bad as 
themselves.” 

‘Indeed, papa, I do not think they are very 
bad. What makes you think so?” 

Now this was not pretty in Everard to ques- 
tion his father’s authority, and Mr. Wilmot, 
doubtless thonght so; but still, he resolved to 
give his reasons in full, that he might teach his 
sons to avoid bad associates, and even to cease 
to desire their company. 

“I know they are bad boys, for I frequently 
hear them swear and call names. I see them 
behave ill at church, every Sunday; and I find 
that those who are intimate with them, become 
as rude and wicked as themselves. Solitude, 
my children, is better than bad company: “ for 
evil communication corrupts good manners.’ ” 

Perhaps Everard and William were not quite 
convinced of this last truth, but they had been 
trained up in habits of obedience, and they now 
replied, ‘“‘ Papa, we will go and tell them that 
you will not permit us to join their party, for 
they are waiting for us at the garden gate.” 
And they left the house for that purpose. 

The young gentlemen received the intimation 
with great contempt, and tried to seduce the Wil- 
mots from their obedience, by representing the 
pleasantness of the party, and the gentility of 
those who were to formit. ‘‘ Indeed, I should 
like it,’’? said Everard, “but papa will not con- 
sent, and we cannot disobey him.” 

‘¢ Pray, what are his objections,” asked Augus- 
tus Courtney. 

‘‘He says you are not good boys,” replied 
William, ‘* and he is afraid you will make us as 
bad as yourselves.” 

This was imprudent; for merely to have men- 
tioned Mr. Wilmot’s commands, and then to 
have wished the young Courtneys good morning, 
would have been sufficient, and effectually pre- 
vent the unpleasant-altercation that followed. 

‘ Indeed!” cried Augustus, “ I think Marma- 
duke and [ have demeaned ourselves in asking 
you to play with us.” 

«We think it no honor, however,” retorted 
both the Wilmots, “ for though our father is not 
a lord’s son, he is greatly respected by the whole 
county.” 

«And so is ours; for he has a great many es- 
tates, and every body covets his acquaintance.” 

‘‘ That is more than they do to his sons,”’ an- 
swered William. He was wrong to say this; 
but, “in a multitude of words there is always 

folly.” 

Augustus and Marmaduke flew into a violent 
passion at this unlucky retort, and attacked the 
Wilmots with many blows, calling them, at 
the same time, rude names, and swearing at them 
in a shocking manner. They were not back- 
ward in returning either blows or ill language, 
though unaccustomed to use either; but “evil 
communication corrupts good manners,” and 
theirs now resembled that of their company. 

Augustus and Marmaduke were more accus- 
tomed to fighting, and so Everard and his broth- 
er were glad to run into the house, to avoid their 
blows. Quite indignant at the treatment they 
had received, they both entered the study, and 
made bitter complaints of the conduct of the 
Courtneys, displaying blackened eyes and bleed- 
ing noses. ; 

‘* And yet you were urgent to form a close in- 


timacy with these rude boys,” was Mr. Wilmot’s 


laconic reply. 
His sons hung down their heads in silence. 


‘Papa, you were quite right,”’ said Everard, 
after a long pause, ‘‘ these Courtneys are wicked 
boys, and would have spoiled us soon.” 

‘“‘T fear that they have done that already,” re- 
plied Mr. Wilmot, ‘“‘for I heard you swear, 
brawl, and call names; forgetting alike the char- 
acters of gentlemen and Christians.” 

~** Oh, papa,” said they, ‘‘ we were very wrong, 
but they provoked us by saying they had’ de- 
meaned themselves by asking us to make one in 
their fishing party, and im 

‘*I do not wish to hear the foolish nonsense 
that passed between you,” replied their father, 
‘*and their bad behaviour is no excuse for yours, 
in my eyes.” 

‘You are angry, dear papa,” said Everard, 
‘“‘and God is angry with us, too. Indeed, we 
will never tease you to let us do what you have 
forbidden; for we now know you have good 
reasons fur every thing you do or say.” 

“My children, I have your welfare too much 
at heart, to yield to any persuasions, when I 
know the thing you desire would prove hurtful ; 
but I may not always be with you, and the dan- 
gerous liberty of forming your own associates 
will be left to you. The experience of this day, 
I hope, will influence you in future, to avoid all 
intimacy with unworthy characters. ‘ By their 
fruits you will know them ; for a good tree can- 
not bring forth corrupt fruit, neither an evil tree 
good fruit.” Have you not seen how carefully 
fruiterers remove spotted oranges from the sound 
ones? for they know that if they touch each 
other, the sound ones will decay in like manner. 
Believe me, the plague is less infectious than sin, 
and far less baneful in its effects. That cruel 
distemper only hurts the body, but the contagion 
of bad example contaminates the mind, and ruins 
it entirely. I think this day’s experietice has 
convinced you how much “ evil communication 
corrupts good manners.” 

“‘It has indeed, papa,” replied Everard and 
William, ‘and till we are old or wise enough to 
chouse vur own companions, we will abide by 
your judgment, for you are much wiser and more 
prudent than ourselves. These black eyes will 
not suffer us to forget our resolution soon.” 

‘¢ Bear no malice, children; but go and wash 
your faces and hands; and while you remember 
the lesson you have received, try‘to forget the 
evil by which it was accompanied.” 
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GETTING READY. 


When I was a lad, and lived by the seaside, I 
could always tell when the sailors were going 
out to sea, because I saw them preparing for it. 
The vessel was looked over, the rigging and 
tackling were carefully examined, the ballast 
was put into the hold, the basket of victuals and 
barrel of water were put on board, and when 
every thing was ready, away the vessel sailed. 

When a traveller is going a journey, he pre- 
pares for it; he looks out clothes enough to 
wear, food enough to eat, and money enough to 
spend; he takes his great eoat to keep him 
warm, and an umbrella to keep him dry, and, 
when all is prepared, he starts off. 

When a builder undertakes to build a house, 
he prepares for it ; he draws out the plan, gives 
orders for the materials, the timber, the stone, 
the bricks, the glass, the sand, the lime; he ap- 
points the men to labor, and carefully counts the 
cost of all beforehand; and when all is arrang- 
ed, the building is begun. 

Every wise person who has any thing to do, 
or any where to go, prepares for it; ministers 
prepare their sermons before they preach them ; 
they shut themselves in a room alone, and there, 
with the Bible before them, they read, and 
search, and think, and pray; then, when the 





Sabbath comes, their Father who is in heaven, 
helps them to make known the love of Christ, 








who died tosave sinners. Sunday School teach~- 
ers prepare to meet their classes; many of them 
are closely occupied all the week, and have but 
little time to get ready for teaching ; but they love 
their work dearly. 

And should not children prepare to meet their 
teachers ; to get ready for school? they certainly 
ought to do so. Their lessons should be learn- 
ed quite perfect; there should be no shoes to be 
cleaned on the Sabbath morning, no errands to 
run, no Bible nor hymn book to be searched af- 
ter, just as school time comes; all should be 
prepared before-hand, over-night, and by no 
means should they leave home without prayer. 
I could not consider those children perfectly 
prepared to enter a Sunday School, who have 
not sought their Lord before they setout. Let 
all Sabbath Scholars think of this, and get ready 
for school ; prepare to meet their kind teachers, 

I shall now show that there are three things, 
which ought to be early thought of, and careful- 
ly prepared for. The first I shall name is sick- 
ness, and nearly all mankind are visited by sick- 
ness. All children, who put off seeking the 
Lord till such a time, will feel how foolishly 
they have acted; they will find enough to do to 
use remedies and to bear their severe pains. It is 
only the children of God, the truly pious, who 
are prepared to endure patiently all the suffer- 
ings of asick bed. O Lord! prepare me to meet 
sickness. 

The second thing I shall point you to, is death. 
Of the certainty of this solemn change, there can 
be no doubt whatever, for ‘it is appointed unto 
all men once to die.” Your dear friends may 
try their very best to ease your pains, and re- 
store you to health again; they may be with you 
in your sick chamber, but no further; you must 
die alone; and what an hour will that be, when 
you take the last look around the room, and bid 
the last farewell to your weeping relatives ! 
How necessary it is to prepare for death in the 
time of health, and in the days of our youth. 

‘The third thing I shall mention, is judgment, 
and that is the most solemn occasion of all. You 
will have to meet God at the last great day ; 
and who can tell what a meeting that will be? 
‘‘It is appointed unto all men once to die, but 
after this the judgment.” Have you ever se- 
riously thought of this meeting? Suppose now, 
that the great trumpet should suddenly sound 
from heaven, and you were in a moment called 
to judgment. Would it find you prepared? 
I sadly fear that a great number of youths are 
unfit to appear before their God. You may be 
drawing nigh unto death, therefore be wise, and 
consider your latter end. The Lord, also, is at 
hand, and let this thought induce you, this day, 
to prepare to meet your God. 

I will now just relate an anecdote of a little 
Sunday scholar, and then leave you to think over 
what you have read. And I hope it will induce 
you to seek after the heavenly mansions which 
are prepared for the children of God. * Moth- 
er,” said a little child, “my Sunday School 
teacher tells me that this world is only a place 
in which God lets us live a little while, that we 
may prepare for a better world; but I do not 
see any body preparing. I see you preparing 
to go into the country, and aunt Elizais prepar- 
ing to come here; but I do not see any one pre- 
paring to go to heaven. If every one wants to 
go there, why do not they try to get ready?” 

[Child’s Companion. 
tee peiceniime 
GREATNESS. 

The following facts may teach young people the folly 
of ambition, and show them how much reason they have 
to be coritented with the.quiet scenes of common life:— 

The Emperor Henry the Fourth, after having been 
deposed and imprisoned by his son, Henry the Fifti, es- 
caped from prison; poor, vagrant, and without aid, he 
entreated the Bishop of _— to grant him a lay pre- 
bend in his church. “I have studied,” said he, “and 





learned to sing, and may therefore be of some service to 
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you.” The request was denied, and he died miserably 


and obscurely at Leige, after having drawn the attention 
of Europe to his victories and his grandeur. We may 
couple with this the daughter of James the First (who 
married the Elector Palatine) in her attempts to get her 
husband crowned—was reduced to the utmost distress, 
and wandered frequently in disguise as a mere vagrant, 
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DUTY BEFCRE PLEASURE.--No, 2. 


“ Now Marianne, look here,” said Frank, when they 
had reached their garden plots, which were separated 
from each other only by a narrow alley; “I want to 
have a pond right here in the middle between our two 
gardens; say as big as this circle which is made by our 
two half moons.” 

“Why Frank! right in the midst of my lilies of the 
valley !” 

“ But I shall give up as much as you, don’t you see I 
shall have to sacrifice my pinks and mignionette ?” 

“ But what is the use of a pond, Frank? and right in 
the middle of the garden too—how it will look !” 

“Look! why, it will look splendidly ; that is the very 
thing I want it for, at least one thing ; and then consid- 
er how nice it will be to have water all ready to water 
our flowers.” 

“ Where is your water to come from ?” 

“Why, I shall fill it up at first from the great pond, 
and after that the rains will keep it full.” 

“T am not at all sure of that, Frank; what is to keep 
the water from sinking into the ground >” 

“ Oh, I am going to stone the pond round just as they 
do wells. Come, what do you say? isn’t it capital ? 
make haste and decide, for I want to be at work.” 

“Then there’s another objection,” said Marianne, 
pursuing her own train of thought without having heard 
what Frank said ; “it will stop up this alley, so that we 
cannot walk in it.” 

“ Well, what if it does? we can turn into this half 
moon wajk, when we come to it—and as to that, the 
pond will be so amall, that any body can jump over it; 
at least I can, and as for you, I can make you a little 
bridge. To be sure though, that would interfere with 
my fountain.” 

This last sentence was uttered in a lower voice, as if 
not intended to be heard. Marianne did hear it, how- 
ever, and eagerly caught at it. 

“A fountain! did you say, Frank? Can we havea 
real fountain? Oh then I vote for the pond at once, 
and will find some other place for my lilies of the val- 
ley. But how can you make a fountain ?” 

“Iam not sure that I can make one, and that is the 
reason why I did not mean to say any thing to you about 
it. However, I rather think I can, and if you are decid- 
ed about the pond, let’s go to work at once.” 

To work they went, but had hardly removed the flow- 
ers which grew on the site of the future pond, when the 
dinner bell rang. There was no one at table but their 
father and themselves, so they swallowed their dinner 
as fast as possible, and saying they did not wish for any 
pudding, hurried off again to the garden. A man came 
to see Mr. Graham on business just then, so that he could 
not inquire the cause of this unusual haste. Marianne 
ut'ered a feeble remonstrance about her work, but Frank 
assured her that he could not spare her then; that they 
should finish the pond by the middle of the afternoon, 
and then she would have time to do her work. 

Four o’clock came, and the pond was not nearly done. 
It had proved a much longer and harder job than Frank 
had anticipated, and he and Marianne were sitting down 
on a bank to rest themselves for a moment, using their 
hats for fans, when their father came out. It was an 

unusual thing indeed to see him at home at that hour, 
but before the children had time to express their won- 
der, Mr. Graham called them. They ran towards him. 

“Why children,” said he, “how hot and tired you 
look. What have you been doing? You are too tired, 
I suppose to go with me to see the caravan.” 


“T'oo tired !” exclaimed both in a breath, “oh papa, 
we are not in the least tired.” “ But cai we really go?” 
asked Frank, to whom it seemed too good news to be 
true. Every day since the caravan had been in town, 
the children had been eager to go and see it; but their 
father would not permit them to go without him, and his 
business had not before allowed him the necessary lei- 
sure. It was a large and fine collection of animals, 
however, and he was willing to gratify his children’s 
eager curiosity to see it. 

“ Yes, you can go,” he replied to Frank’s question, “so 
put on your bonnet Marianne ; I have no time to lose.” 

“Oh, it will not take me a minute to get ready,” said 
Marianne, but as she was starting off to bring her bon- 
net and gloves, a sudden thought seemed to strike her. 
She stopped, looking perplexed and distressed. 

* Well, my daughter, what is the matter now ?” ask- 
ed her father. 

Marianne still stood, silent and irresolute. She had 
just remembered the unfinished piece of work—but 
might she not go without mentioning it to her father ? 
and then perhaps she should have time to finish it after 
her return. 

“Come, my child, speak out ;” said her father, “ straight 
forward honesty, you know, is my rule; let me hear 
what is the difficulty—for I see that there is one by your 
face.” 

Marianne’s wavering resolution was restored by her 
father’s exhortation. “I was only thinking, father,” she 
said, “of some work which mother left me to do, and 
which I have not done.” 

“Why not?” was her father’s next question, and in 
reply Marianne stated the truth. 

Her father looked disappointed; he seemed to be un- 
decided for a moment, and then said; “I am sorry for 
you, Marianne, very sorry” (Marianne knew that well 
enough) “ but I cannot take you with us, this afternoon. 
Come, Frank—try and bear your disappointment patient- 
ly, my daughter, for you must feel that it is deserved.” 

“TI will try, father,” said Marianne; but the tears 
would come, and she turned away to hide them. 

“Father, it was as much my fault as Marianne’s,” in- 
terposed Frank ; “and more too ;—she would have done 
her work if it had not been for me—please to take her, 
and let me stay at home.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Marianne—but her father inter- 
rupted her. 

“No Frank, that cannot be; if you choose to resign 
this gratification yourself—well and good ”— 

“Then I do choose it, sir ;” said Frank stoutly, though 
not without an effort; “I have deserved it as much as 
she.” 

“Very well, my boy—No Marianne! don’t urge him; 
let him stay if he likes, he will feel happier for it.” “And 
I for my part,” continued their father, laying one hand 
on the head of each of his children, “am glad that my 
children can speak the truth, though they suffer for it.” 

Marianne went in to her work, and Frank read to her 
while she finished it, and she said it was the happiest 


hour of the day. L. 


—— 


CITY OF THE DEAD. 


A part of the city of Canton, in China, is inhabited 
only by the dead. The front part of the houses is de- 
voted to the worship of one of their idol gods called 
Joss. The back part of the house, says the traveller 
Mackenzie, “ was divided into several small chambers 
each containing several coffins, arranged on elevated 
platforms, and surrounded with incense burners. The 
outside of these chambers was tastefully ornamented 
with beautiful creeping plants, while over the doorway 
were generally inscribed some Chinese characters. The 
coffins were very thick, and made of camphor wood; 
and, when opened, contained embalmed bodies in the 
highest preservation. Each “tenant of his narrow bed,” 
being attired in his best clothes, presented no unpleasing 
image of our long sleep. One coffin, in particular, con- 





tained a mandarin, dressed in full uniform, with rich 
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satin robes and cap and button, denoting the rank of the 
deceased: one hand held a fan, and the other a Chinese 
chop, while some money was arranged on his breast, in 
the form of a cross. The Chinese are, I believe, very 
particular in paying respect to the memory of their an- 
cestors, which may, in some degree, account for the ex- 


treme neatness of this immense mausoleum.” 
—————._—_— 


CHIMNEY SWEEPS. 

It used to be the practice to have chimneys cleaned by 
boys, who were called sweeps. This was a very un- 
pleasant and unhealthy employment; and the sweeps 
were generally a very ignorant anid degraded class. 
Our kind-hearted readers will be very glad to learn that 
the English government have abolished the practice ; 
and chimneys are now to be kept clear of soot bya 
machine. 

an 
NO SUPPER YET?!¢ 

“Mother dear, is not my supper most ready?” 
“No, my son, the Cows have not come, and you must 
wait, or go after them.” “But if I can’t find them, 
what shall I do? I feed them every morning, moth- 
er, and I think they might come home without be- 
ing invited.” “I think so too, my dear—but Cows as 
well as other folks are sometimes forgetful.” 

The case of this little boy is very much like that of 
the Yourn’s Companion. This little paper visits its 
friends every week, and only expects one visil a year in 
return—but alas, it is often disappointed, and sometimes 
has to go supperless two or three years. We wish those 
Subscribers who have owed us a visit so long would 
come soon, and pay up arrearages—every dollar helps, 
and every dollar is wanted, as much as the little boy 
wanted a supper every night. [ Editor. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE DYING SAILOR BOY. 
The sails were wet with the ocean spray, 
That swept o’er the reeling bark ; 
As onward, still onward, she kept her way 
Though the night was drear and dark; 
In his hammock, swung by the sea-breeze wild, 
Alone and unwept, lay the dying child. 
He had left his home ’mid the forest trees, 
For a life on the trackless deep; 
And he vainly thought to brave the seas, 
Aad smile at the tempest’s sweep ; 
But his cheek grew pale, and his eye less bright, 
When the cot of his boyhood had faded from sight. 
That night, as he lay in his fevered dream, 
With the death-sweat gathering fast, 
He saw in fancy the bright eye’s beam, 
And the lip that kissed him last, 
Then sprang from his couch, with a startling cry, 
And beckoned his mother to see him die. 
“ Mother, dear mother! come now to me, 
Away, away, o’er the deep blue sea ; 
I cannot die now on this lonely waste, 
Mother, dear mother ! come near—oh haste ! 
No kind one offers to smooth my bed, 
Nor stoops to pillow my weary head; 
I have no bosom on which to rest, 
Take me, dear mother, to thy fond breast. 
Then teach me again and again the prayer 
Thou taughtst me when kneeling beside thy chair, 
That God would make me his own dear child, 
And give me a temper forgiving and mild. 
O, I long to breathe the fresh mountain air, 
And to feel it lifting my tangled hair; 
To see the flowers that I used to love, 
And fondle once more my own white dove. 
O, mother, I cannot, I must not sleep 
In the cold, dark caves of the briny deep, 
And have for my pillow the winding shell, 
And the sea-bird’s scream for my funeral knell ; 
O, lay me mother, dear mother to rest 
*Neath the tree where the bluejay builds her nest ; 
Then, mother, sit down by the sea-boy’s grave, 
But bury me not in the ocean wave !” 
The pale, dim light from the binnacle cast 
Its gleam on the dying boy ; 
His voice grew calm, and the spirit passed 
From earth to a world of joy ; 
And the song that flowed from his lips that night, 





Was echoed in glory by angels bright. M.A. P. 
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